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Foreword 


This  pamphlet  contains  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  before  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  in  New  York,  May  21-23, 1914.  When  a 
stenographic  transcript  of  my  testimony  was  furnished  me  I  was  impelled 
to  protest  against  the  inaccuracies  and  omissions.  Questions  and  answers 
were  at  times  entirely  omitted  and  statements  were  perverted  In  order 
that  the  facts  contained  in  my  statements  might  be  available  for  use  to 
the  labor  movement  there  was  published  in  the  American  Federationist 
an  abstract  of  my  testimony,  emphasizing  all  the  salient  points  without 
the  needless  repetition  of  questions.  This  abstract  was  given  without 
color,  embellishment,  or  exaggeration.  It  was  a  plain  narrative  as  it 
was  elicited  by  the  questions  propounded. 

Meanwhile,  the  Socialist  political  party  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining this  "testimony"  in  full,  with  all  the  omissions,  inaccuracies  and 
errors  against  which  protest  was  made  and  it  then  added  various  mis- 
representations wholly  outside  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Com- 
mission.   In  fact,  matter  which  was  never  before  the  Commission. 

It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  publish  in  the  American  Federationist 
the  abstract  mentioned,  but  when  the  perversions  were  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  widely  it  became  necessary  to  take 
other  measures  for  presenting  the  position  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the 
public  in  order  to  correct  false  impressions  that  might  be  created  by  the 
Socialist  political  party  pamphlet.  In  that  pamphlet  annotations  and 
comment  are  published  which  wholly  misconstrue  and  pervert  the  general 
statements  made  before  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  which,  therefore,  make  the  pamphlet  misleading  and  place  trade 
unions  and  trade  unionism  in  a  false  light. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  minor  importance — it  represents  principles 
of  fundamental  importance  to  national  and  industrial  life ;  it  represents 
the  hope  and  the  dependence  for  future  welfare  of  all  those  unions  affili- 
ated to  the  A.  F.  of  I,.,  the  average  affiliated  membership  of  which,  for 
the  year  1914,  was  2,020,671. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  before  the  Commission,  the  Socialist 
pamphlet  contains  Mr.  Victor  Berger's  reason,  or  rather  his  excuse,  for 
his  vote  in  sustaining  President  Taft's  veto  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appro- 
priations bill.  President  Taft  returned  the  bill  and  gave  as  his  sole  reason 
for  his  reto,  the  objection  that  it  contained  the  following  proviso : 

"Provided,  however,  That  no  part  of  this  money  shall  be  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  organization  or  individual  for  entering  into  any  combination  o* 
agreement  having  in  view  the  increasing  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours,  or  bettering 
the  condition  of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof  not  in  itself  unlaw- 
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This  proviso,  the  first  of  a  fundamental  character  aiiecting  Labor 's 
interest  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  forbade  the  expenditure  of 
*  any  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  labor 
men  for  trade  union  activity  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  law.  This 
declaratory  proviso  was  incorporated  in  the  appropriations  bill  of  the 
following  Congress,  adopted  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  President 
Wilson. 

Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  who  prides  himself  upon  his 
"Socialist  convictions"  should  vote  to  sustain  a  veto  justified  solely  upon 
the  ground  that  the  proviso  contained  "class  legislation"  in  the  interests 
of  Labor. 

The  proviso  in  the  Sundry  Civil  law  was  the  initial  step  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  law  removing  the  workers  from  the 
provisions  of  trust  legislation,  granting  to  them  not  only  the  legal  right 
to  organization  but  also  to  the  activities  necessary  to  make  organization 
effective  in  protecting  and  promoting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
working  people. 

Efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  proviso  were  a  part  of  the  long 
struggle  of  organized  labor  to  free  itself  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  law,  which  judicial  interpretation  had  perverted  to  apply 
to  human  beings.  Yet  the  "only"  Socialist  Congressman  voted  against 
this  provision,  voted  to  sustain  the  veto  and  the  contentions  of  the  man 
who,  as  federal  judge,  established  precedents  for  the  use  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes. 

The  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  approved  Octo- 
ber 16,  1914,  contain  the  essential  principles  for  which  Labor  contended, 
together  with  the  enunciation  of  the  basic  principle  of  industrial  freedom 
for  those  who  toil.  These  provisions  are  as  follows : 

"Section  6.  That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce.  Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural  or  horticultural 
organizations,  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital 
stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of  such 
organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof ;  nor  shall 
such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  com- 
binations or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

"Sec.  20.  That  no  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  judge  or  the  judges  thereof,  in  any  case  between  an  employer 
and  employes,  or  between  employers  and  employes,  or  between  employes,  or  between 
persons  employed  and  persons  seeking  employment,  involving,  or  growing  out  of,  a 
dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to  prevent 
irreparable  injury  to  property,  or  to  a  property  right,  of  the  party  making  the  applica- 
tion, for  which  injury  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or 
property  right  must  be  described  with  particularity  in  the  application,  which  must 
be  m  writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or  by  his  agent  or  attorney.  > 

"And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons 
whether  singly  or  in  concert,  from  terminating  any  relation  of  employment,  or  from 
ceasing  to  perform  any  work  or  labor,  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading 
Others  by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  attending  at  any  place  where  any  such 
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perlv/fl  or  persons  may  lawfully  be,  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  com- 
municating information,  or  from  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to 
abstain  irom  working ;  or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to  such 
dispute,  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  and  law- 
ful means  so  to  do;  or  from  paying  or  giving  to,  or  withholding  from,  any  person 
engaged  in  such  dispute,  any  strike  benefits  or  other  moneys  or  things  of  value;  or 
from  peaceably  assembling  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  for  lawful  purposes;  or  from  doing 
any  act  or  thing  which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such  dispute  by 
any  party  thereto;  nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  this  paragraph  be  considered 
or  held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  21.  That  any  person  who  shall  willfully  disobey  any  lawful  writ,  process,, 
order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  any  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  doing  any  act  or  thing  therein,  or  thereby  forbidden 
to  be  done  by  him,  if  the  act  or  thing  so  done  by  him  be  of  such  character  as  to  con- 
stitute also  a  criminal  offense  under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the 
laws  of  any  state  in  which  the  act  was  jommitted,  shall  be  proceeded  against  for  his 
said  contempt  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Sec.  22.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  district  court  or 
judge  thereof,  or  to  any  judge  therein  sitting,  by  the  return  of  a  proper  officer  on 
lawful  process,  or  upon  the  affidavit  of  some  credible  person,  or  by  information  filed 
by  any  district  attorney,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  any  person 
has  been  guilty  of  such  contempt,  the  court  or  judge  thereof,  or  any  judge  therein 
sitting,  may  issue  a  rule  requiring  the  said  person  so  charged  to  show  cause  upon  a  day 
certain  why  he  should  not  be  punished  therefor,  which  rule,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  affidavit  or  information,  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  charged  with  sufficient 
promptness  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  and  make  return  to  the  order  at  the  time 
fixed  therein.  If  upon  or  by  such  return,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  alleged 
contempt  be  not  sufficiently  purged,  a  trial  shall  be  directed  at  a  time  and  place 
fixed  by  the  court:  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  accused,  being  a  natural  person, 
fail  or  refuse  to  make  return  to  the  rule  to  show  cause,  an  attachment  may  issue 
against»his  person  to  compel  an  answer,  and  in  case  of  his  continued  failure  or  refusal, 
or  if  for  any  reason  it  be  impracticable  to  dispose  of  the  matter  on  the  return  day,  he 
may  be  required  to  give  reasonable  bail  for  his  attendance  at  the  trial  and  his  sub- 
mission to  the  final  judgment  of  the  court.  Where  the  accused  person  is  a  body 
corporate,  an  attachment  for  the  sequestration  of  its  property  may  be  issued  upon 
like  refusal  or  failure  to  answer. 

"In  all  cases  within  the  purview  of  this  act  such  trial  may  be  by  the  court,  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury;  in  which  latter  event  the  court  may  impanel 
a  jury  from  the  jurors  then  in  attendance,  or  the  court  or  the  judge  thereof  in  chambers 
may  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  be  selected  and  summoned,  as  provided 
by  law,  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  at  which  time  a  jury  shall  be  selected 
and  impaneled  as  upon  a  trial  for  misdemeanor;  and  such  trial  shall  conform,  as  near 
as  may  be,  to  the  practice  in  criminal  cases  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  upon  informa- 
tion. 

"If  the  accused  be  found  guilty,  judgment  shall  be  entered  accordingly,  pre- 
scribing the  punishment,  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  Such  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  complainant  or  other 
party  injured  by  the  act  constituting  the  contempt,  or  may,  where  more  than  one 
is  so  damaged,  be  divided  or  apportioned  among  them  as  the  court  may  direct, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  exceed,  in  case  the  accused 
is  a  natural  person,  the  sum  of  $1,000,  nor  shall  such  imprisonment  exceed  the  term 
of  six  months'    Provided,  That  in  any  case  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof  may, 
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good  cause  shown,  by  affidavit  or  proof  taken  in  open  court  or  before  such  ynCj^ 
and  filed  with  the  papers  in  the  case,  dispense  with  the  rule  to  show  cause,  and  may 
issue  an  attachment  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  charged  with  contempt;  in  which 
event  such  person,  when  arrested,  shall  be  brought  before  such  court  or  a  judge 
thereof  without  unnecessary  delay  and  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  in  a  reasonable 
penalty  for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the  charge  or  for  trial  for  the  contempt;  and 
thereafter  the  proceedings  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  herein  in  case  the  rule 
had  issued  in  the  first  instance. 

"Sec.  23.  That  the  evidence  taken  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  so  accused  may 
be  preserved  by  bill  of  exceptions,  and  any  judgment  of  conviction  may  be  reviewed 
upon  writ  of  error  in  all  respects  as  now  provided  by  law  in  criminal  cases,  and  may  be 
affirmed,  reversed,  or  modified  as  justice  may  require.  Upon  the  granting  of  such 
writ  of  error,  execution  of  judgment  shall  be  stayed,  and  the  accused,  if  thereby 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  in  such  reasonable  sum  as  may  be 
required  by  the  court,  or  by  any  justice,  or  any  judge,  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  24.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  relate  to  con- 
tempts committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice,  nor  to  contempts  committed  in  disobedience  of  any  lawful 
writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  entered  in  any  suit  or  action  brought 
or  prosecuted  in  the  name  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States,  but  the  same,  and  all 
other  cases  of  contempt  not  specifically  embraced  within  section  2 1  of  this  act,  may 
be  punished  in  conformity  to  the  usages  at  law  and  in  equity  now  prevailing. 

"Sec.  25.  That  no  proceeding  for  contempt  shall  be  instituted  against  any 
person  unless  begun  within  one  year  from  the  .date  of  the  act  complained  of;  nor  shall 
any  such  proceeding  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  act  or  acts; 
but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  proceedings  in  contempt  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  act." 

When  I  gave  my  testimoity  before  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  the  Clayton  Bill  with  its  labor  protecting  provisions  had  not 
been  enacted  into  law.  The  purpose  of  my  quoting  them  is  threefold: 

First,  to  show  the  sinister  character  of  the  questions  propounded 
to  me  in  deriding  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  policy  in  securing 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor. 

Second,  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  perversity  of  Mr.  Berger's 
"Socialist  Congressman"  vote  to  sustain  President  Taft's  veto  of  a 
labor  measure  urged  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third,  for  the  good  that  will  come  and  the  encouragement  it  must 
give  to  the  organized,  and  the  yet  unorganized  workers,  to  organize, 
agitate,  and  educate  the  masses  of  labor  in  the  principles  of  unity,  soli- 
darity, and  fraternity. 

With  these  facts  stated  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  following  is 
submitted  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  care  to  know. 

Samuel  Gompers. 


The  American  Labor  Movement* 


ITS  MAKEUP,  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS 


By  Samuel  Gqmpers 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  formed  in  1881  in  Pitts- 
burgh. I  was  elected  its  first  vice-president.  With  the  exception 
of  three  terms  I  have  been  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  I,,  since 
that  time. 

The  Federation  covers  practically  the  whole  field  of  industry.  There 
are  no  limitations  as  to  membership.  The  only  requirement,  so  far  as  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  is  concerned,  is  that  the  organization  desiring  affiliation  shall 
be  composed  of  wage-earners. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  federation,  and  not,  as  it  is 
often  mistakenly  called,  an  organization.  It  is  a  federation  of  organiza- 
tions, each  of  which  has  its  own  government,  determined  by  its  own 
needs  and  requirements,  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  the  members 
of  the  organization.  This  right  to  self-government  was  recognized  in  the 
beginning  and  has  been  reaffirmed  and  adhered  to  as  consistently  as  pos- 
sible. The  Federation  has  no  powers  except  those  which  are  authorized 
and  conceded  by  the  organizations  which  compose  it.  These  powers  are 
enumerated  in  its  written  constitution  and  the  definite  direction  of  con- 
ventions. 

There  are  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  110  national  and  international 
unions,  42  state  federations  of  labor,  623  city  central  bodies  or  local  fed- 
erations of  trade  unions  in  a  city  or  town,  642  directly  affiliated  local 
trade  and  federal  labor  unions  whose  chartered  existence  will  continue 
until  there  are  sufficient  numbers  belonging  to  each  trade  or  calling  to 
form  a  national  trade  organization.  There  are  industrially  five  depart- 
ments for  the  more  effective  co-operation  of  allied  trades. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  holds  annual  conventions  which  for  many  years 
have  been  held  in  the  month  of  November.  The  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion consist  of  a  president,  eight  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treas- 
urer. These  eleven  officers  constitute  the  Executive  Council.  The  con- 
vention is  the  supreme  lawmaking  body  of  the  Federation,  exercising 
all  authority  within  the  limitations  of  power  conceded  to  the  Federation 
by  the  constituent  or  affiliated  sovereign  organizations.  If  I  may  be  per- 

*NOTE — The  matter  submitted  in  this  article  is  an  abstract  of  the  statements  made  by  me  before 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  at  its  hearings  in  New  York  City,  May  21-23, 
1914.  They  were  made  in  answer  to  questions  of  the  commissioners,  their  attorney,  and  Mr.  Hillquit, 
and  are  here  presented  in  essence  with  the  interrogatories  omitted.  The  story  of  the  makeup,  achieve- 
ments, and  aspirations  of  the  American  organized  labor  movement  is  thus  told  sequentially  and  with- 
out the  useless  waste  of  time  of  the  reader  and  space  of  this  pamphlet. — SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 
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mitted  to  draw  a  comparison,  we  modeled  our  A.  F.  of  L.  after  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  federal  jurisdiction  within 
federal  limitations  and  state  sovereignty  with  local  prerogatives  and 
rights.  The  federal  government  exercises  such  powers  as  are  conceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  various  states.  In  the  A.  F,  of  L.  the  right 
of  secession  remains  with  the  affiliated  unions.  r/ic  can  question 
the  right  of  a  local  organization  within  the  Federation  to  secede.; 

The  affiliated  organizations  are  held  together  by  moral  obligation,  a 
spirit  of  camaraderie,  a  spirit  of  group  patriotism,  a  spirit  of  mutual 
assistance. 

There  are  no  coercive  methods  used  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  prevent 
the  withdrawal  or  secession  of  any  affiliated  organization.  The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  for  instance,  withdrew  from  the  A.  F.  of  I,,  about 
1896.  There  were  many  efforts  and  many  suggestions  made  to  induce 
individual  unions  belonging  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  to  join 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  local  unions,  Not  only  were  these  efforts  discouraged 
but  the  proposal  was  repudiated.  f 

Similarly,  no  coercion  is  used  in  regard  to  national  organizations 
which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  We  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  wage-worker  to  belong  to  the  union  of  his  trade  or  calling;  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  union  of  a  trade  or  calling  to  belong  to  the  national 
or  international  union  of  that  trade  or  calling;  and  that  it  is  equally  the 
moral  duty  of  every  national  or  international  organization  of  bona  fide 
workingmen  to  belong  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  But  coercive  methods  are  never 
employed. 

When  an  international  union  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  I,,  refuses  to 
carry  out  convention  resolutions  applying  to  the  members  of  that  trade, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  judgment.  I  recall  but  one 
instance  in  which  an  organization,  which  had  in  advance  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Council  in  regard  to  a  dispute  between  it 
and  two  other  organizations,  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  rendered 
against  it.  The  Executive  Council  then  decided  that  the  organization's 
charter,  or  its  chartered  relations  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  should  cease  upon 
a  certain  date.  However,  a  year  afterward  the  organization  reaffiUated 
upon  a  declaration  by  the  convention.  r 

All  the  actual  power  outside  of  the  moral  power  that  the  A.  F.  of  I* 
possesses  is  the  power  of  expulsion  from  membership  in  the  Federation. 
Expulsion  can  occur  only  upon  a  roll-call  vote  at  a  convention  of  the 
A.  F.  of  I,,  in  whicn  two-thirds  of  the  votes  are  cast  for  revocation  of 
charter  or  expulsion  of  the  organization.  The  moral  force  of  the  A.  F.  of 
h.  is  the  most  effective  influence  or  power  it  has  in  dealing  with  allied 
rreanizations 
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The  experiences  of  the  men  in  our  movement  have  shown  one  fact 
standing  out  in  bold  relief :  that  every  movement  of  workingmen  which 
had  a  system  of  government  by  which  power,  force,  or  compulsion  was 
exercised  aroused  resentment,  repudiation,  and  dissolution,  while  on  the  s 
contrary  an  effort  which  was  controlled  by  exerting  moral  force  upon  the 
doings  of  men  and  women  has  always  exercised  a  beneficent  influence. 
In  other  words,  workingmen  are  just  human  beings.  When  men  and 
women  are  told  they  must  do  something  at  the  peril  of  their  organized 
existence  or  their  personal  existence  there  is  always  aroused  in  them  a 
spirit  to  say,  "I  shall  try  to  do  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  you  have 
commanded  me  to  do."  If  the  better  judgment  and  the  better  feeling  of 
men  are  appealed  to  they  are  more  ready  to  do  and  willing  to  do  the  best 
that  they  can.  No  member  of  any  organization  has  the  right  to  force 
another  to  take  any  certain  action,  and  no  trade  union  has  the  right 
to  force  a  member  to  go  on  strike.  The  sole  force  that  any  organization 
has  is  moral. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  an  administrative  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  conventions,  and  to  take  initiative  in  any  matter,  particularly  legis- 
lative, upon  which  the  convention  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
itself;  to  be  helpful  in  any  and  every  way  to  any  activity  contributing 
to  the  protection,  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  people,  particularly  the  wage- 
earners.  The  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  are  set  forth  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  submitted  to  the  Seattle  Con- 
vention of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  last  November  was  incorporated  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  Mr.  Frank  Morrison.  His  report  is 
based  upon  those  made  to  his  office  by  the  affiliated  organizations,  giving 
the  membership  upon  which  the  organizations  pay  per  capita  taxes  for 
their  respective  organizations.  The  affiliated  membership  for  the  year 
1913  which  Mr.  Morrison  reported  and  accounted  for  was  1,996,004. 
I  ought  to  explain  that  we  aim  to  avoid  the  practice  of  padding  the  mem- 
bership of  any  organization  for  the  last  month  preceding  the  convention 
in  order  to  increase  the  voting  power  of  the  delegates  of  the  organization. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  practice,  in  1895  the  convention  determined  that 
representation  should  not  be  based  upon  the  month's  payment  previous  i 
to  the  convention,  but  upon  the  average  payment  of  the  organization 
during  the  year. 

A  chart  which  was  prepared  for  the  last  convention  contains  the 
membership  of  the  organizations  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  Iy.  from  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  Federation  in  1881  up  to  and  including  1913. 
You  will  observe  in  the  chart  that  the  membership  in  1881  was  small; 
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that  the  growth  up  to  1892  was  very  slow;  that  the  membership  was 
then  practically  stationary  up  to  1898;  that  in  1899  there  was  a  slight 
growth;  that  in  1900  there  was  a  still  greater  growth  which  continued 
until  1904,  when  there  was  a  recession.  The  report  for  1904  was  based 
upon  the  years  1903  and  1904  and  shows  the  result  of  the  industrial 
stagnation  which  existed  at  that  time.  You  will  observe  also  that  at 
times  there  has  been  a  recession  or  a  fall  in  the  membership  of  the  affili- 
ated organizations,  but  that  as  a  rule  the  membership  substantially 
never  receded  back  to  the  former  total.  There  was  a  constant  continual 
growth  until  September  30,  1913,  the  date  for  which  the  chart  was 
made,  at  which  time  the  membership  upon  which  per  capita  tax  was  paid 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  2,054,,526.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  member- 
ship since  then. 

Another  chart  submitted  in  the  same  report  illustrates  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  affiliated  organizations  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  This  chart 
shews  that  the  integral  part,  the  key,  the  heart  of  the  Federation  is  the" 
national  or  international  union.  The  sovereign  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  are  the  primary  elements.  The  five  departments  were 
created  for  the  mutual  protection,  the  advancement  of  the  individual 
trades  or  callings  of  the  industries  interested  in  the  departments.  On 
this  map  are  represented  the  42  state  federations  of  labor,  the  639  local 
trade  and  federal  labor  unions,  the  621  city  central  bodies,  the  317  local 
councils — that  is,  of  the  trades  primarily  represented  in  the  departments 
— and  the  20,046  local  trade  unions.  The  chart  as  made  up  illustrates 
the  ligaments,  the  heartstrings,  we  might  say,  of  the  Federation.  The 
membership  of  the  organizations  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  I,,  is  composed 
of  adults,  chiefly  men,  but  there  are  some  women.  If  you  allow  five  to  a 
family  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  associated  and  identified  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  we  have  about  11,000,000. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  associated  effort  is  of  greater  influence 
and  power  to  secure  a  given  object  than  is  individual  effort  the  first  i 
purpose  toward  which  the  A.  F.  of  L.  directs  its  efforts  is  the  encourage-  ( 
ment  of  trade  and  labor  unions  and  the  closer  federation  of  such  unions. 
These  efforts  are  concerned  with  local,  state,  national,  and  international 
bodies,  the  establishment  of  departments  and  central  bodies  in  order 
that  the  organizations  may  aid  and  assist  each  other  in  industrial 
struggles.  They  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
members  and  of  all  working  people,  the  promotion  and  the  advancement 
of  their  economic,  political,  and  social  rights.  They  aim  to  make  life 
better  worth  living  in  our  day,  so  that  the  workers  may  be  in  a  bettet 
posi;  02  to  ^eet  any  problem  that  may  confront  future  generations,  in 
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a  word,  the  organizations  leave  no  effort  untried  by  which  the  working 
J  people  may  find  betterment  in  any  field  of  human  activity. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  courses  which  may  be  pursued  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  that  are  calculated  to  be  of  aid  to  the  people  of  our  country, 
primarily  the  working  people.  Of  course  I  could  go  into  detail,  but  the 
omission  of  any  one  factor  could  and  would  be  interpreted  as  a  delimita- 
tion of  the  Federation's  activities.  So  I  include  the  sum  total  of  human 
activities  regardless  of  what  fields  they  may  be,  anything  which  can  aid, 
promote,  advance,  or  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  working 
people,  to  establish  better  conditions  and  to  work  for  the  greatest  sum 
total  of  human  happiness.  At  no  place  in  their  scheme  or  rules,  or  in 
their  order  of  development,  is  there  a  limit  placed  upon  the  work  and 
the  activities  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  general  object  of  the  Federation  is  to  better  the  conditions  of 
|  the  workers  in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  Economic  betterment  in  all 
directions  comes  first.  The  Federation  has  from  time  to  time  formulated 
definite  programs  for  such  improvements,  but  it  has  always  concerned 
itself  with  first  questions  first.  The  conventions  have  passed  resolutions 
recommending  concrete  ameliorative  measures. 

.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  shortening  the  work- 
day m  keeping  with  the  increased  productiveness  of  machinery.  The 
demand  and  the  movement  for  a  shorter  workday  had  been  going  on 
for  nearly  fifteen  or  twenty  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  but  it  has  had  a  more  concrete  form  and  expression  since  the  A.  F* 
of  L.  was  organized  in  1881. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  declared  that  concerted  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  eight-hour  workday. 
On  May  1,  1886,  the  Federation  offered  its  services  to  be  helpful  to  the 
organizations  in  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  workday  by  con- 
ferences between  workmen  and  employers,  by  correspondence,  by  publi- 
cations, agitation  and  education.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  two  piece-work  trades  enforced  the  eight-hour  workday  on 
May  1,  1886,  and  have  maintained  it  from  that  day  until  this.  As  a 
result  of  the  declaration  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  impetus  was  given  to  the 
movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  in  many  trades  and  callings  from 
eighteen  and  sixteen  hour  days  to  ten  and  nine. 

i  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  in  favor  of  a  shorter  workday,  and  a  progressive 
decrease  of  working  hours  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  machinery 
and  the  use  of  productive  forces.  The  Federation  has  recognized  the 
need  for  greater  opportunities  and  more  time  for  rest,  leisure  and  cultiva- 
tion among  the  workers.  It  favors  a  rest  of  not  less  than  a  day  a  id  a 
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ha'<f  in  each  week.  We  insist  upon  one  entire  day  of  rest  in  eacn  week. 
I  may  say  that  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  have  been  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  when  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ©f 
New  York  enacted  the  first  law  in  the  United  States  making  Saturday 
afternoon  a  legal  holiday. 

The  Federation  favors  securing  more  effective  inspection  of  work- 
shops, factories,  and  mines,  and  has  worked  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose. 

The  Federation  does  not  favor  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age  and  has  endeavored  to  forbid  such  employment. 

It  favors  forbidding  interstate  transportation  of  the  products  of 
convict  labor  and  the  products  of  all  uninspected  factories  and  mines. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  favors  direct  employment  of  workers  by  the  United 
States  government,  state  governments,  and  municipal  governments  with- 
out intervention  of  contractors,  and  has  accomplished  this  to  a  large 
degree. 

The  A.  F.  of  I,,  is  not  in  favor  of  fixing,  by  legal  enactment,  certain 
J  minimum  wages.  The  attempts  of  the  government  to  establish  wages 
at  which  workmen  may  work,  according  to  the  teachings  of  history,  will 
( result  in  a  long  era  of  industrial  slavery.  There  was  a  time  in  English 
history  when  the  government  and  the  courts  in  quarter  sessions  estab- 
lished wages.  During  periods  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  workmen  and 
employers  offered  higher  wages,  both  the  workmen  and  employers  were 
brought  into  court  and  punished  by  imprisonment  and  physical  mutila- 
tion because  the  one  asked,  received,  or  demanded,  and  the  other  was 
willing  to  offer,  or  did  pay,  higher  wages. 

There  is  now  a  current  movement  to  increase  wages  by  a  proposal 
to  determine  a  minimum  wage  by  political  authorities.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
law  that  once  a  court  is  given  jurisdiction  over  an  individual  it  has  the 
power,  the  field,  and  authority  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction.  "I  fear  the 
Greeks  even  when  they  bear  gifts."  An  attempt  to  entrap  the  American 
workmen  into  a  species  of  slavery,  under  guise  of  an  offer  of  this  character 
is  resented  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

When  the  question  of  fixing,  by  legal  enactment,  minimum  wages  for 
women  was  before  the  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  I/,  for  investiga- 
tion and  discussion,  and  subsequently  before  the  convention  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  there  was  a  great  diversion  of  views.  I  am  betraying  no 
confidence  when  I  say  that.  The  official  decision  of  the  convention  was 
that  the  subject  was  worthy  of  further  discussion  and  consideration.  In 
my  judgment  the  proposal  to  establish  by  law  a  minimum  wage  far 
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women,  tnough  well  meant,  is  a  curb  upon  the  rights,  the  natural  devel- 
opment, and  the  opportunity  for  development  of  the  women  employed 
in  the  industries  of  our  country. 

If  the  legislature  should  once  fix  a  minimum  wage  it  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  state  to  enforce  work  at  that  rate 
whether  the  workers  desired  to  render  services  or  not.  I  am  very  sus- 
'  picious  of  the  activities  of  governmental  agencies.  I  apprehend  that 
once  the  state  is  allowed  to  fix  a  minimum  rate,  the  state  would  also  take 
the  right  to  compel  men  or  women  to  work  at  that  rate.  I  have  some 
apprehension  that  if  the  legislature  were  allowed  to  establish  a  maximum 
workday  it  might  also  compel  workmen  to  work  up  to  the  maximum 
allowed.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  legal  enact- 
ment fixing  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  all  workmen  in  direct  gov- 
ernment employment  and  for  those  who  work  for  contractors  substituted 
for  governmental  authority. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  in  favor  of  fixing  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of 
work  for  children,  minors,  and  women.  It  does  not  favor  a  legal  limita- 
tion of  the  workday  for  adult  men  workers.  The  unions  have  very  largely 
established  the  shorter  workday  by  their  own  initiative,  power  and  in- 
fluence; thexiLave.  done  it  for themselves.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  opposed  to 
limiting,  by  legal  statutory  authority,  the  hours  of  work  for  men  in 
private  industries.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  apprehensions  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  government  additional  powers  which  may 
be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  working  people.  It  particularly  opposes 
j  this  policy  when  the  things  can  be  done  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

It  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  shorter  workday  and  would  encourage  and 
help  affiliated  organizations  to  secure  it  by  collective  bargaining  and  other 
methods  employed  by  labor  unions.  For  instance,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  undertook  such  a  move.  It  gave  employers  more 
than  a  year's  notice  that  after  a  certain  day  they  would  not  work  longer 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  Almost  immediately  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployers acceded  to  the  request,  others  refused.  The  men  struck.  Cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  employes  and  individual  firms  came  to 
agreements  providing  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  its  enforcement,  until 
finally  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  accomplished,  not  only  for  the  printers 
but  generally  for  all  those  employed  in  the  printing  trades. 

It  did  not  require  any  law  for  the  printers  to  secure  the  eight-hour 
day,  nor  for  the  granite  cutters,  nor  for  the  cigarmakers'  international,  to 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong.  There  was  no  law  establishing  the 
eight-hour  day  in  the  building  trades,  nor  in  many  other  trades  which  now 
enjoy  it.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  at  various  annual  conventions,  as  early  as  188& 
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adopted  resolutions  approving  the  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  arid 
co-operated  with  the  various  affiliated  organizations  for  its  attainment. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  organizations  themselves  to  take  the 
initiative.  For  instance,  in  1888,  when  the  A.  F.  of  L.  again  took  up 
the  movement  to  encourage  the  inauguration  of  a  shorter  workday,  the 
Executive  Council  was  authorized  by  the  convention  to  concentrate  its 
energies  in  helping  any  organization  making  application  to  be  selected 
to  conduct  a  special  eight-hour  movement.  The  carpenters'  organization 
was  among  the  organizations  then  making  the  application,  and  was 
selected  by  the  Executive  Council  to  make  the  fight. 

The  organized  labor  movement  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  represented 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  has 
been  very  active  in  establishing  by  legislation  a  minimum  workday  of 
eight  hours.  The  Federation  has  not  taken  any  position  in  regard  to  this 
legislation,  but  I  think  if  called  upon  to  approve  a  course,  would  say 
that  those  organizations  acted  within  their  rights.  We  would  not  deny 
their  right  to  that  line  of  action,  although  it  arouses  our  apprehen 
sioms.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some  men  unconsciously  and  with 
the  best  of  intentions  grant  others  the  opportunity  to  rivet  chains  on 
their  wrists. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  encourages  the  practice  of  its  various  affiliated  or- 
ganizations in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  shorter  workday  by  means  of  col- 
lective agreements  with  employers  in  the  various  industries,  but  it 
opposes  reaching  the  same  result  by  means  of  a  law  binding  upon  all 
employers  in  a  given  state,  or  throughout  the  union.  If  there  were  a 
.movement  and  a  possibility  of  establishing  an  eight-hour  workday  and  a 
minimum  wage  by  legal  enactment  throughout  the  land,  the  Federation 
'would  oppose  such  policies,  because  it  has  in  a  large  measure  accom- 
plished the  same  purposes  and  will  accomplish  them  by  the  initiative  of 
the  associations  or  the  organizations  and  by  the  grit  and  courage  of  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
That  these  results  have  been  accomplished  through  the  initiative  and 
|  voluntary  association  of  the  workers  precludes  the  question  of  having 
legal  enactment  for  the  same  purpose.  In  addition,  the  giving  of  juris- 
diction to  government  and  to  governmental  agencies  is  always  dangerous 
when  it  comes  to  governing  the  working  people. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  favors  a  system  of  non-contributing  o\d-jage-peastons 
for  workers  who  have  reached  a  certain  age  to  be  established  by  legal 
enactment  and  maintained  by  governmental  machinery.  The  Federa- 
tion favors  a  general  system  of  state  insurance  against  sickness,  disability, 
and  accidents.  It  has  not  endorsed  state  insurance  of  unemployment.  In 
regard  to  the  problem  ,of  unemployment  the  Federation  proposes  to 
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shorten  the  workday  of  the  employes,  that  they  may  sL*ie  with  the  unem- 
ployed the  work  that  is  to  be  performed,  and  thereby  tend  constantly 
toward  the  elimination  of  unemployment.  The  American  workman 
refuses  to  regard  unemployment  as  a  permanent  evil  attending  the  indus-  J 
trial  and  economic  forces  of  our  country.  The  American  workmen 
propose  to  share  work  with  those  who  are  unemployed  and  thereby  to 
help  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  encourages  and  stimulates  the  workmen  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  constantly  increasing  share  in  the  products  of  labor,  J 
an  increasing  share  in  the  consumption  and  use  of  things  produced, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  the  unemployed,  the  only  effective  way 
by  which  that  can  be  done. 

Just  as  I  mentioned  a  short  while  ago,  when  one  begins  to  particu- 
larize, to  leave  anything  unmentioned  is  interpreted  as  a  limitation.  But 
the  sum  total  of  the  activities  of  the  organized  workers  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  is  not  encompassed  by  what  I  have  already  said; 
it  includes  every  method  possible  for  human  activity.  I  might  mention 
the  undertaking  of  great  public  works,  but  again  I  am  particularizing,^ 
which  is  a  delimitation.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  my  entire  method  of  attacking  the  unemployment 
problem  limited,  narrowed,  and  misrepresented  by  a  statement  made 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  existence  of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  1907,  as  well  as  its 
existence  today,  has  been  and  Is  the  most  potent  force  in  our  country  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  conditions  that  would  or  will  re-act  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  working  people  of  our  country.  During  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1907,  the  determination  of  the  labor  movement  to  prevent, 
to  resist  at  all  hazards  any  attempt  to  reduce  wages  was  a  clarion  call 
to  the  workers  and  a  warning  to  the  employers  that  they  must  not  apply 
in  our  time  the  old  methods  of  meeting  the  defects  or  the  faults  of  their  I 
own  planning. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  bona  fide  organized  labor  movement  are 
more  concerned  in  doing  the  actual  work  of  alleviating  the  present  bad  I 
conditions  than  in  promulgating  programs.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  1 
world  to  promulgate  programs  which  are  but  simple,  idle,  elusive  words  i 
and  mean  nothing  substantial  to  the  people.  J 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  not  a  perfect  organization  and  has  not  formulated  8 
a  theory  or  program  for  the  elimination  of  every  human  ill.  The  A.  F.  of 
h.  favors  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  employed  on  govern- 
ment work  shall  be  engaged  directly  by  the  government,  and  shall  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  for  less  than  the  prevailing  union 
wages 
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The  Federation  has  not  declared  itself  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  employment  bureaus  and  the  loaning  of  money,  without  interest, 
to  states  and  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works, 
but  it  favors  any  tangible,  rational  purpose  that  would  help  to  meet  and 
solve  the  question  of  unemployment.  It  endeavors  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  people  in  every  field  of  human  activity,  to  promote 
and  advance  their  rights  and  interests. 

The  Federation  is  in  favor  of  absolute  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and 
assemblage.  It  stands  for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom 
of  assemblage,  and  has  undertaken  great  risks  to  assert  and  maintain 
these  rights.  In  addition  to  this,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  looks  askance  upon  any 
effort  to  curb  the  inherent  as  well  as  the  constitutional  rights  of  free  press, 
free  speech,  and  free  assemblage.  It  holds  that  though  these  rights 
may  be  perverted,  may  be  improperly  exercised,  exercised  for  unlawful 
purposes,  yet  these  rights  must  not  be  interfered  with  in  advance.  The 
right  of  assemblage,  the  right  of  free  expression  by  speech  or  through  the 
press,  must  be  untrammeled  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of 
government.  If  anybody  utters  that  which  is  libelous,  seditious,  or 
treasonable,  he  may  be  and  must  be  made  to  answer  for  those  trans- 
gressions, but  the  right  to  free  expression  of  opinion  must  be  unimpaired. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  stood  and  will  stand  unalterably  and  unequivocably 
in  favor  of  free  assemblage,  free  speech,  and  free  press. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  favors  unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women,  and  has  done  much  to  advance  that  cause. 

It  favors  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  It  not  only  advo- 
cates these  measures,  but  a  member  of  an  affiliated  organization,  Mr. 
James  W.  Sullivan,  was  the  author  of  the  first  book  published  in  the 
United  States  upon  direct  legislation,  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  not  taken  any  official  position  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  proportional  representation.  The  proportionate  representa- 
tion employed  in  voting  in  the  conventions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  not  pro- 
portional representation  as  that  term  is  usually  used.  Proportional 
representation  denotes  a  system  by  which  votes  are  cast  and  rights  are 
exercised  by  representatives  in  proportion  to  the  total  numerical  strength 
of  the  constituents. 

It  favors  the  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  without  the  intervention  of  an 
electoral  college. 

It  favors  restriction  of  the  powers  of  judges  to  nullify  laws  and  to  set 
them  aside  as  unconstitutional. 

The  Federation  favors  making  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
amendable  by  an  easier  method  than  provided  at  present.  The  present 
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method  of  amendment  is  very  cumbersome  and  slov ,  A  written  con- 
stitution is  a  chart  which  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  changes  at  every  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide,  but  ought  to  be  more  easily  changed  than  is  now 
possible.  The  Federation  favors  curbing  the  powers  of  courts  to  punish 
for  alleged  contempts  committed  in  connection  with  labor  disputes. 

It  favors  the  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  education 
and  particularly  for  vocational  education  in  useful  pursuits. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  to  the  organized  labor  movement  of 
Massachusetts  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  public  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  general  public  school  system  as  it  has  since  developed. 
Prior  to  that  time  there  were  schools  which  children  of  poor  parents 
could  attend,  but  attendance  at  such  schools  carried  with  it  the  stigma  of 
the  poverty  of  the  parents.  Such  poverty  was  a  stigma  then.  The  labor 
movement  of  Massachusetts  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  removing 
as  a  requirement  for  attendance  at  these  schools  that  the  parents  of  the. 
children  must  declare  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  their  children.  Thus  came  into  existence  the  first  public  school  in  the 
United  States. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  had  for  the  past  ten  years  a  committee  composed 
of  many  of  its  own  representative  men  and  women  and  a  number  of  public 
educators  acting  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. ,  yet  independent  of  it,  that  has  worked 
out  a  system  of  vocational  training  for  industries,  agriculture,  and  house- 
hold economy.  The  report  shows  the  relation  between  these  vocations  and 
civic  duty.  That  report  has  been  made  a  public  document  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  in  favor  of  the  free  administration  of  justice.  The 
measures  advocated  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  include  those  things  which  are 
essential  for  the  development  and  the  betterment  of  the  working  people 
of  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Socialist  party  has  purloined  the 
demands  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  American  labor  movement  and  has 
adopted  them  as  its  own.  These  demands  have  been  promulgated,  de- 
clared for,  and  fought  for,  and  in  many  instances  accomplished  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  organized  labor  movement  of  the  country.  They  have 
been  put  into  the  Socialist  party  platform  simply  as  vote  catchers.  Some 
of  them  have  been  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  and  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Many  of  them  have  been  enacted  into  state  or  national 
laws  as  is  shown  by  the  report  which  I  submitted  to  the  International 
Secretariat,  now  called  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,5^ 
which  is  the  alliance  of  the  organized  labor  movement  of  the  civilized 

*NOTE.— This  report,  submitted  by  me  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  is  the  one 
made  to  the  International  Secretariat  and  ordered  by  the  Seattle  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  to  be 
published  in  the  American  Federationist.  It  was  published  in  the  January  and  Febt-nary,  1914r 
issues. — S.  G. 
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world.  That  report  is  in  three  sections,  showing  the  national  legisla- 
tive gains,  the  state  legislative  gains,  and  the  economic  gains  for  the 
working  people. 

•  The  workers  of  the  United  States  do  not  receive  the  full  product  of 
[their  labor.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  definitely  what  pro- 
portion the  workers  receive  in  payment  for  their  labor,  but  due  to  the 
organized  labor  movement  they  have  received  and  are  receiving  a  larger 
share  of  the  product  of  their  labor  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
modern  industry.  One  of  the  functions  of  organized  labor  is  to  increase 
J  the  share  of  the  workers  in  the  product  of  their  labor.  Organized  labor 
makes  constantly  increasing  demands  upon  society  for  rewards  for  the 
services  which  the  workers  give  to  society  and  without  which  civilized 
life  would  be  impossible.  The  process  of  increasing  the  share 
is  not"  always  gradual,  but  it  is  continual.  The  organized  labor  move- 
ment has  generally  succeeded  in  forcing  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
the  workers  receive  of  the  general  product. 

The  working  people — and  I  prefer  to  say  working  people  and  to 
speak  of  them  as  really  human  beings — are  prompted  by  the  same  desires, 
the  same  hopes  of  a  better  life  as  are  all  other  people.  They  are  not 
willing  to  wait  for  a  better  life  until  after  they  have  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil  but  they  want  improvements  here  and  now.  They  want 
to  make  conditions  better  for  their  children  so  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  other  and  new  problems  of  their  time.  The  working  people 
are  pressing  forward,  making  their  demands  and  presenting  their  claims 
with  whatever  power  they  can  exercise  in  a  natural,  normal  manner  to 
secure  a  larger  and  constantly  increasing  share  of  what  they  produce. 
They  are  working  toward  the  highest  and  the  best  ideals  of  social 
Justice. 

The  intelligent,  common-sense  workingmen  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
'  problems  of  today,  with  which  they  must  contend  if  they  want  to  make 
advancements,  rather  than  to  deal  with  a  picture  and  a  dream  which 
have  never  had,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  never  have,  any  reality  in  the 
affairs  of  humanity,  and  which  threaten,  if  they  could  be  introduced,  the 
most  pernicious  system  for  circumscribing  effort  and  activity  that  has 
ever  been  invented. 

The  workers  will  never  stop  in  any  effort,  nor  will  they  stop  at  any 
point  in  an  effort  to  secure  greater  improvements  in  conditions  or  for  a 
better  life  in  all  its  phases.  Where  these  efforts  may  lead,  what  that 
better  life  may  be,  I  do  not  care  to  predict.  I  decline  to  permit  my  mtad 
or  my  activities  to  be  labeled  or  limited  by  any  particular  ism  because 
of  adherence  to  a  theory  or  a  dream.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  neither 
I  governed  in  its  activities  by  a  so-called  "Social  Philosophy,"  nor  does 
it  work  "blindly  from  day  to  day  "  Its  work  is  well  planned  to  be  con- 
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timially  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  working  people  to  protect  and 
promote  their  rights  and  interest  in  every  field  of  human  activity. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  guided  by  the  history  of  the  past.  It  draws 
lessons  from  history  in  order  to  interpret  conditions  which  confront 
working  people  so  that  it  may  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to' 
accomplish  the  best  results  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  working 
men,  women,  and  children,  today,  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow's  morrow, 
making  each  day  a  better  day  than  the  one  which  went  before.  That 
is  the  gtiiding  principle,  philosophy,  and  aim  of  the  labor  movement. 

In  improving  conditions  from  day  to  day  the  organized  labor  move-  i  $ 
tnent  has  no  "fixed  program"  for  human  progress.  If  you  start  out  with ' 
a  program  everything  must  conform  to  it.  With  theorists,  if  facts  do 
not  conform  to  their  theories,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 
Their  declarations  of  theories  and  actions  refuse  to  be  hampered  by 
facts.  We  do  not  set  any  particular  standard,  but  work  for  the  best 
possible  conditions  immediately  obtainable  for  the  workers.  When 
they  are  obtained  then  we  strive  for  better. 

It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  social  philosophy  or  great  dis- 
cernment to  know  that  a  wage  of  $3  a  day  and  a  workday  of  eight  hours 
in  sanitary  workshops  are  better  than  $2.50  a  day  and  a  workday  of 
twelve  hours  under  perilous  conditions.  The  working  people  will  not 
stop  when  any  particular  point  is  reached;  they  will  never  stop  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  better  life  for  themselves,  for  their  wives,  for  then- 
children,  and  for  all  humanity.  The  object  is  to  attain  complete  social  | 
justice. 

The  Socialist  paity  has  for  its  purpose  the  abolition  of  the  present  | 
system  of  wages.  Many  employers  agree  with  that  purpose — the 
abolition  of  wages.  But  the  A.  F.  of  L.  goes  beyond  the  system  which 
those  dreamers  have  conceived. 

The  movement  of  the  working  people,  whether  under  the  A.  F.  of 
Iv.  or  not,  will  simply  follow  the  human  impulse  for  improvement  in 
conditions  wherever  that  may  lead,  and  wherever  that  may  lead  they 
will  go  without  aiming  at  any  theoretical  goal.  Human  impulse  for  self- 
betterment  will  lead  constantly  to  the  material,  physical,  social,  and 
moral  betterment  of  the  people.  We  decline  to  commit  our  labor  move- 1 
ment  to  any  species  of  speculative  philosophy. 

The  full  value  of  production  does  not  go  to  the  actual  working  men 
today.  *  A  portion  goes  to  investment,  superintendence,  agencies  for  the 
creatiou  of  wants  among  people,  and  many  other  things.  Some  of  these 
are  legitimate  factors  in  industry  entitled  to  reward,  but  many  of  them 
[should  be  eliminated.  The  legitimate  factors  are  superintendency,  the 
creation  of  wants,  administration,  returns  for  investment  in  so  far  a-s  it  is 
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honest  investment  and  does  not  include  watered  stock  or  inflated  holdings. 

Whether  or  not  dividends  should  be  paid  as  an  incident  to  stock 
ownership  regardless  of  the  personal  services  performed,  the  activity  or 
inactivity  of  the  owner  of  the  stock,  depends  altogether  upon  whether 
^he  investment  is  an  honest  one.  An  honest  investment  is  an  honest 
actual  physical  investment.  I  am  out  of  harmony  with  and  opposed 
to  the  manipulation  of  stocks  and  of  the  stock  market  and  all  manner  of 
speculation.  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  eliminate  speculation  involved 
in  stocks  and  the  fundamentals  of  stock  jobbery  and  stock  sales.  The 
vast  sums  of  money  paid  annually  in  dividends  on  stocks  and  interest 
on  bonds  by  corporations  managing  and  operating  important  industries 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  incomes  from  these  industries. 
This  is  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  incomes  from  industries.  The 
owners,  stockholders  or  bondholders  of  modern  corporations  receive 
from  this  distribution  an  unearned  income  which  is  taken  from  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  those  who  produce  it. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  labor  movement  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  the  income  are  directed  against  all  who  illegitimately  stand 
between  the  workers  and  the  attainment  of  a  better  life.  This  class  in- 
cludes all  who  have  not  made  honest  investment  in  nonest  enterprise. 
Employers,  capitalists,  stockholders,  bondholders — the  capitalist  class 
generally — oppose  the  efforts  of  the  workers  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  in 
other  organizations  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  product.  Very 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  working  people  to  secure 
improved  conditions  has  come  from  those  who  obtain  what  may  be 
called  an  unearned  share  in  the  distribution.  The  beneficiaries  of  the 
present  system  of  distribution  desire  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  present  share  or  to  increase  that  proportion.  But  an  additional 
reason  that  leads  to  opposition  is  that  there  are  employers  who  live  in 
the  twentieth  century,  yet  who  have  the  mental  outlook  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  their  attitude  toward  the  working  people,  and  who  still 
imagine  that  they  are  "masters  of  all  they  survey."  These  employers 
think  that  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  working  people  to  secure 
improvements  in  their  condition  is  a  spirit  of  rebellion  that  must  be 
frowned  down.  But  we  organized  workers  have  found  that  after  we  have 
had  some  contests  with  employers,  whether  we  have  won  the  battle 
or  lost  it,  if  we  but  maintain  our  organization  there  is  less  difficulty 
thereafter  in  reaching  a  joint  agreement  or  a  collective  bargain  involving 
improved  conditions  of  the  workers. 

The  stronger  the  organization  of  the  workers  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  securing  concessions.  These  concessions  are  not  altogether 
because  of  the  strength  shown  by  the  employes,  but  result  in  part  from 
jtbe  changed  attitude  of  the  employer. 


An  employer  changes  his  policy  when  he  is  convinced  that  the  work- 
ingmen  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining questions  affecting  the  relations  between  themselves  and  their  j 
employers.  For  instance,  this  was  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Baer,  who,  as  may  be  recalled,  once  declared  that  he  would  not  speak 
with  nor  confer  with  the  representative  of  the  miners  or  any  one  who 
stood  for  them;  that  he  and  his  associates  were  the  "trustees  of  God" 
in  the  administration  of  their  property  and  in  taking  care  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  working  people.  He,  as  well  as  many  other  em- 
ployers, lived  to  revise  his  judgment  and  to  see  the  necessity  of  making 
agreements  with  workers. 

Because  employers  as  a  class  are  interested  in  maintaining  or  increas-. 
ing  their  share  of  the  general  product  and  because  workers  are  deter- 
mined to  demand  a  greater  and  ever  greater  share  of  this  same  general 
product  the  economic  interests  between  these  two  are  not  harmonious. 
Upon  this  point  I  have  been  repeatedly  misrepresented  by  socialist 
writers  and  orators  whose  frequent  repetitions  of  that  misrepresentation 
have  finally  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  No  amount 
of  emphatic  repudiation  of  that  statement,  no  matter  how  often  that 
repudiation  and  denial  have  been  expressed,  has  secured  a  change  in  the 
assertion  that  my  position  was  contrary  to  the  one  I  have  just  stated. 

From  my  earliest  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
the  industrial  world  I  have  been  convinced  and  I  have  asserted  that  the 
economic  interests  of  the  employing  class  and  those  of  the  working  class 
are  not  harmonious.  That  has  been  my  position  ever  since — never 
changed  in  the  slightest.  There  are  times  when,  for  temporary  purpc  ses, 
interests  are  reconcilable;  but  they  are  temporary  only. 

When  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  presents  itself  for  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  the  movement 
of  the  workers  must  necessarily  go  on  and  will  go  on.  It  will  not  bel 
dominated  by  the  so-called  intellectuals  or  butters-in.  The  working 
class  movement  to  be  most  effective  must  be  conducted  by  the  workers; 
themselves.  It  is  conducted  by  the  working  people  in  the  interests  of 
the  working  people.  It  is  conducted  against  those  who  stand  in  the 
way,  hostile  to  the  advancement  of  conditions  for  the  working  people. 
It  is  conducted  against  those  employers  whoever  they  may  be — the 
employers  who  refuse  to  understand  modern  industrial  conditions  and 
the  constant  need  for  the  advancement  of  the  working  people  and  who 
refuse  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  workers. 

'.-  All  the  demands  upon  employers  are  not  made  by  organized  labor. 
There  are  frequently  demands  made  by  working  men  and  working  women 
wko  are  'tnorganized  and  who  then  become  organize  d  after  they  have 
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made  their  demands.  The  number  of  employers  who  refuse  to  aeee^g 
to  Labor's  demands  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  As  a  matter  of*f  act, 
there  are  more  employers  today  who  live  under  collective  bargains  with 
their  organized  employes  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industrial  world. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  altered  relations  between  workers  and 
employers  improvements  are  forced  upon  employers  by  collective 
bargains,  strikes,  jmjL  boycotts.  Later  there  is  a  realization  upon  the 
part~of  the  employers  that  it  is  more  costly  to  enter  into  long  strikes  and 
lockouts  than  to  concede  conditions  without  interrupting  the  industry. 
As  the  vision  and  the  understanding  of  the  employer  change,  his  attitude 
toward  his  workmen  and  the  relation  between  employer  and  workers 
also  change,  so  that  the  sentiments  and  views  of  employers  are  often 
in  entire  accord  with  those  of  the  organizations  of  working  people. 

However  the  gains  made  by  the  organized  labor  movement  in  this 
country  have  generally  been  wrung  from  the  employing  classes.  What 
Workingmen  of  America  have  obtained  in  improved  conditions,  higher 
'wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  was  not  handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter. 
They  have  had  to  organize,  they  have  had  to  show  their  teeth,  they  have 
had  to  strike,  they  have  had  to  go  hungry,  and  to  make  sacrifices  m 
order  to  impress  upon  the  employers  their  determination  to  be  larger 
sharers  in  the  products  of  labor. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  the  achievements 
of  the  American  labor  movement  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
organized  struggle  of  the  workers  against  their  employers.  One  instance 
is  that  of  the  coal  miners.  In  their  first  strike  in_1897,  not  3  per  cent 
of  them  was  organized.  Yet  upon  the  initiative  of  the  union  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  a  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated to  present  a  scale  to  the  mine  operatbrs  in  the  bituminous  fields 
and  to  state  that  unless  the  proposed  increase  in  wages  and  other  condi- 
tions were  granted  upon  a  certain  day,  there  would  come  a  call  urging 
all  the  miners  to  lay  down  their  tools. 

i  The  employers,  realizing  the  unorganized  conditions  of  the  miners, 
never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the  small  union  would  have  any 
influence  upon  their  so-called  "independent  workingmen'  who  were 
really  working  men  over  whom  they  had  exercised  domination  for  a  long 
time.  Though  unorganized,  the  miners  responded.^  There  was  among 
them  the  group  patriotism  to  which  I  referred  in  the  early  part  of  my 
testimony — a  group  patriotism,  a  camaraderie,  an  understanding  of 
their  common  interests.  They  received  the  assistance  of  their  fellow 
workers  in  other  industries  and  the  full  assistance  of  the  A.  F.  of  X#* 
The  movement  proved  to  be  the  initial  step  in  the  regeneration  of  4fc§ 
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miners.  They  finally  won  and  established  the  eight-hour  day,  the  right 
to  purchase  their  necessities  wherever  they  chose,  the  right  to  act  like 
ill  ordinary  citizens.  The  spirit  and  influence  of  that  movement  spread 
until  they  reached  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  extended  beyond  West 
Virginia  into  the  competitive  fields  of  bituminous  coal  mine  operation 
in  many  other  states. 

In  their  struggle  to  obtain  lasting  improvements  the  workers  have 
occasionally  been  aided  by  employers  whose  interests  for  the  time 
being  were  identified  with  theirs.  For  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
competitive  interests  of  employers  may  impel  some  of  them  to  aid  the 
working  men  in  the  establishment  of  what  have  become  known  as 
standardized  conditions  of  the  trade — the  minima  of  standardization. 
Such  assistance  is  only  an  incident  in  the  struggle,  of  which  the  workers 
take  advantage. 

On  the  whole,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  recognizes  that  the  struggle  for  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  the  workers  is  the  struggle  of  the  workers 
themselves.  The  unions  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
in  dealing  with  directly  affiliated  locals  do  not  permit  employers  to  be- 
come members  of  the  unions.  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  interests] 
of  the  employers  and  of  the  workers  can  be  harmonized  in  the  full,  broadj 
sense  of  that  term. 

The  labor  representatives  most  useful  to  the  organization  and  to  the 
movement  must  devote  their  time  and  their  thought  to  the  interests  of 
he  labor  organization  and  to  the  working  people.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
men  usually  designated  as  labor  leaders  to  carry  the  work,  preach  the 
doctrine,  to  carry  the  message,  the  gospel  of  Labor,  of  justice  to  Labor, 
to  any  place  on  earth,  to  every  people  on  earth,  to  defend  that  doctrine, 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  among  any  and  all.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  labor  leader  to  make  his  cause  best  known  wherever  any 
opportunity  may  be  afforded. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  large  employers  of  labor  to  carry  the  gospel 
of  their  interests  wherever  they  can,  particularly  into  the  camp  of 
organized  labor.  While  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  labor  unions  and  everything  they  represent, 
yet  it  is  not  an  association  in  which  a  labor  leader  is  either  accepted 
or  tolerated.  He  therefore  can  not  take  the  doctrine  and  message  of 
Labor  there.  JThe  avowed  purpose  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  active  organization  for  warfare  against  organized 
labor.  It  has  a  severer  purpose,  which  is  to  prevent  organizations  of 
working  people  from  protecting  themselves  or  their  interests.  As  * 
matter  of  fact,  the  president  of  that  organization  only  a  few  days  ag* 
declared  that  he  was  going  to  form  a  "new  union"  over  our  heacjs^  ft  i$ 
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on  a  par  with  pretended  friends  of  labor,  but  with  them  it  is  simply 
treason  to  the  interests  of  labor. 

Employers  in  their  relation  to  employes  and  to  the  labor  movement 
are  generally  guided  by  their  own  economic  interests,  and  the  greater 
number  of  employers  are  not  members  of  the  N.  A.  M.  and  are  not  in 
accord  with  that  association.  In  addition,  I  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  employers  who  belong  to  the  N.  A.  M.  because  of  trade 
advantages  which  are  secured  through  other  activities  of  that  associa- 
tion. Those  of  the  employing  class  who  have  organized  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  economic  interests  which  are  opposed  to  those  of  the 
working  classes  are  against  the  organized  labor  movement. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  was  organized  by  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Kasley,  together  with  some  business  men,  publicists,  and  a  few  working 
men,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  socialist  misrepresentation  which 
asserts  that  after  it  became  a  national  institution  the  late  Mark  Hanna 
was  its  first  leading  spirit.  Mr.  Hanna  became  connected  with  that 
organization  many  years  after  its  formation  and  a  considerable  time 
after  it  became  an  institution  of  national  scope.  He  was  for  two  years  its 
president.  Many  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body  are  well-known 
capitalists. 

The  Civic  Federation  has  a  department  of  mediation.  It  under- 
takes no  effort  to  arbitrate  unless  voluntarily  called  to  do  so  by  both 
sides.  It  has  brought  together  employers  and  workingmen  engaged  in 
tremendously  important  disputes,  who  it  seemed  could  not  be  brought 
together  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  discussing  their  diverse  points 
of  view  and  diverse  interests.  The  result  has  been  that  agreements  have 
been  reached  between  large  bodies  of  workers  and  large  employers 
and  that  terms  and  conditions  of  labor  have  been  improved  at  least  to 
the  temporary  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  N.  C.  F.  does  not  take  stands  in  various  practical  problems  of 
the  labor  movement  and  of  labor  legislation  unless  these  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  representatives  of  the  working  people.  After  such 
endorsements  the  N.  C.  F.  has  aided  the  working  people  in  their  or- 
ganized capacity  to  accomplish  such  purposes.  An  illustration  of  this 
co-operation  is  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  It  is  due  to  the 
American  labor  movement  to  say  that  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
session  last  evening  I  called  up  over  the  telephone  Mr.  Daniel  Harris, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  asked  him 
as  to  the  participation  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  work  of  securing  the 
workmen's  compensation  act  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  informed 
me  then,  and  this  morning  showed  me  the  record  proving,  that  the 
bill  which  the  Socialist  party  advocated  was  one  which  was  impossible  of 
enactment  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  was  repugnant 
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t€>  tne  interests  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  working  people  ot  the 
state  of  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact  socialist  "assistance"  to  that  bill 
was  the  same  species  of  assistance  that  we  find  in  legislatures  when 
under  pretense  of  friendliness  toward  the  legislation,  representatives 
kill  the  measure  with  kindness  and  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  bill. 
There  is  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  best,  most 
comprehensive  and  generous  workmen's  compensation  law  which 
previals  in  any  state  or  any  country. 

The  capitalists  in  the  Civic  Federation  who  have  participated  in  its 
work  have  done  so  for  the  benefit  of  organized  labor.  I  think  they  have 
done  what  they  have  in  an  attempt  to  secure  some  improvement  in 
conditions  among  working  people.  For  instance,  that  body  had  a  com- 
mittee studying  for  over  a  year  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation. 
Mr.  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  on  that  committee,  together  with  experts 
from  all  over  the  country.  They  formulated  a  bill.  When  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor  declared  that  it  would  not  stand  for  thai 
bill  the  Civic  Federation  withdrew  it  from  consideration.  The  members 
of  that  body  endeavored  insofar  as  they  could  to  help  in  the  formation 
of  a  bill  on  workmen's  compensation  that  would  be  helpful  and  beneficial. 
I  do  not  know  what  their  motives  were;  I  simply  know  their  acts.  And 
I  say  that  there  has  never  been  an  action  taken  by  the  Civic  Federation 
that  was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working  people. 

The  N.  C.  F.  has  never  attempted  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  our 
movement,  although  certain  socialist  "intellectuals"  have  made  such  ar 
attempt.  It  is  most  difficult  for  any  one  to  determine  motives.  I  car 
judge  only  people's  acts,  and  I  know  that  the  acts  of  these  men  in  the 
Civic  Federation  have  never  been  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
people.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  co-operation  between  the  leaders  of  the 
labor  movement  and  the  leaders  of  the  N.  C.  F.  What  I  have  done  in 
that  organization  is  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  all  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  the  workers.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  go  anywhere 
where  men  are  assembled  and  where  they  consider  the  questions  affecting 
working  people.  I  can  meet  with  them  and  bring  the  message  of  Labor 
to  them.  I  argue  and  contend  for  the  rights  of  the  working  people,  and 
if  I  can  influence  men  to  any  act  of  helpfulness  toward  any  one  thing  in 
which  the  working  people  are  interested  I  have  accomplished  something. 
I  have  never  felt  that  I  have  come  away  with  my  skirts  besmirched, 
my  character  impaired,  or  my  determination  to  toil  and  to  struggle 
decreased  or  impeded  in  any  degree,  fl  would  appeal  to  the  devil  and  his 
mother-in-law  to  help  Labor  if  Labor  could  be  aided  in  that  way. 

This  is  not  a  contradiction  of  my  previous  statement  that  the  strug- 
gles of  the  workers  for  betterment  must  be  conducted  by  the  workers 
themselves.  The  N.  C.  F.  is  quite  as  emphatically  damned  by  the  N.  Ao 
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M.  as  it  is  by  the  Socialists.  The  N.  A.  M.  declares  that  the  N.  C.  F. 
is  dominated  by  the  labor  leaders.  I  do  not  confirm  that  assertion — I  do 
not  care  to  weaken  such  influence  as  I  may  have  in  the  Civic  Federation 
by  claiming  that  I  dominate  it. 

The  N.  C.  F.  is  a  purely  voluntary  organization.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  membership  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Men  who  are 
willing  to  give  or  to  secure  aid,  simply  attend.  The  officers  are  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  administration.  Those  who  come  to  the  annual 
meetings  elect  the  officers. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  men  in  this  organization  and  the 
representatives  of  the  national  labor  movement  have  no  parallel  in  any 
other  country.  For  instance  in  Germany  capitalists  would  not  conde- 
scend to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  Labor  in  such  a  manner  and  for 
such  purposes  as  I  have  outlined.  Yet  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  strike  in  the  building  trades  in  Berlin  and  extending 
throughout  all  Germany  about  two  years  ago  there  was  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration selected  on  which  there  were  capitalists  and  several  public  officials 
but  not  one  labor  man.  In  England  when  the  coal  strike  occurred  two 
years  ago,  there  was  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the 
organized  coal  miners,  the  coal  mine  owners  and  the  representatives  of  the 
government.  These  were  special  cases  but  they  had  a  definite  purpose. 
The  same  purpose  determines  every  activity  in  which  I  am  engaged  in 
,  any  work  of  the  N.  C.  F. 

*     *  * 

Outside  of  the  United  States,  the  trade  union  movement  is  strongest 
in  Great  Britain.  The  movement  in  Germany  comes  second.  It  is 
poorly  organized  in  Austria  and  Belgium.  The  Scandinavian  countries, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  were  better  organized  before  the  general 
strike  of  five  years  ago.  That  strike  weakened  the  movement  there  some- 
what. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  accomplishments  and  the  attainment  of 
reform  measures  in  the  nature  of  labor  legislation,  Germany  ranks  first, 
next  comes  England,  then  Austria,  then  Belgium.  Belgium  occupies  an 
entirely  different  position  from  England,  Germany,  or  Austria,  for  Bel- 
gium is  a  highly  developed  industrial  country.  Yet  the  trade  union 
movement  there  is  very,  very  far  in  the  rear  of  the  movement  in  other 
countries. 

The  German  trade  unionists  are  closely  allied  to  the  Socialist  party 
in  membership,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  common  work;  but  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  Germany:  The  trade  unions  of  Germany 
have  absolutely  no  right  of  lawful  political  activity.  I  have  said  that  if 
I  lived  in  Germany  I  would  belong  to  the  Socialist  party,  not  because  I 
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wo^M  give  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  socialism,  but  because  it  is  the 
only  protesting  democratic  political  party  in  Germany. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  trade  unionists  in  Germany  support  the 
candidates  of  the  Socialist  party.  A  number  of  prominent  trade  union 
leaders,  trade  union  men,  are  members  of  the  Reichstag,  including  the 
President  of  the  International  Federation  of  Trades  Unions,  Mr.  Carl 
Legien.  Mr.  Legien  belongs  to  the  revisionists,  or  Bernstein  school 
of  the  Socialist  party,  which  recognizes  the  absolute  economic  inde- 
pendence of  the  trade  union  movement  from  the  domination  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

In  England  the  political  activity  of  the  trade  union  movement 
expresses  itself  in  an  independent  political  party  known  as  the  I^abor 
party.  In  that  party  socialist  organizations,  independent  labor  and 
Fabian  associations  are  officially  represented. 

Belgium  is  fairly  representative  of  the  political  action  of  the  workers. 
The  socialists  of  that  country  dominate  the  offices  and  dominate  what- 
ever of  the  labor  movement  there  is  in  Belgium.  As  a  consequence  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Belgian  workers  are  among  the  lowest  in 
Europe.  Wherever  the  workers  are  most  active  politically  and  place 
their  faith  in  a  political  party  for  the  attainment  of  their  rights  and 
interests,  there  they  lose  sight  of  their  economic  interests,  believing  that 
by  casting  their  vote  once  a  year  they  can  secure  remedial  legislation 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  work  of  trade  unionism. 

The  A.  F.  of  I,,  has  an  independent  policy,  an  independent  political 
policy — a  policy  so  independent  politically  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
Socialist  party  too.  It  is  concerned  more  about  achievements  than  it  is 
about  the  instrumentality  for  achievement.  We  have  achieved  through 
the  American  labor  movement  more  real  betterment  for  the  working 
people  than  has  been  accomplished  by  any  other  labor  movement  in  the 
world. 

The  entire  trade  union  movement  of  America  is  absolutely  without 
any  parties  and  without  political  affiliation .  The  large  national  organiza- 
tions not  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  I,,  are  also  absolutely  independent 
politically.  The  labor  interests  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  during  the  entire  period  of  its  national  legislative  activities 
have  been  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 

Wherever  the  federal  government  has  undertaken  industrial  legisla- 
tion in  this  country,  that  legislation  has  affected  the  men  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  men  engaged  as  workmen  on  the  railroads,  men  in  the 
engine  and  train  service,  and  of  course  seamen. 

The  logical  tendency  is  to  extend  to  the  states  in  some  degree  the 
legislative  principles  tried  by  the  federal  government.  There  has  been 
for  many  years  an  insistent  effort  to  establish  for  these  men  some 
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tribunal  that  would  fix  by  legislation  the  wages,  conditions  of  serviee* 
and  hours  of  labor.  Insistence  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  placing 
in  a  government  board  such  power  is  always  traceable  to  the  larger 
interests  that  employ  men.  There  is  an  underground  process  constantly 
at  work  to  devise  ways  and  means  ostensibly  and  superficially  well- 
sounding,  but  which  contain  a  process  and  a  method  by  which  the  status 
of  the  workmen  can  be  fixed.  The  purpose  is  to  tie  them  to  their  tasks, 
that  the  right  of  freedom  of  action  shall  be  first  impaired  and  then 
denied.  Our  friends,  the  members  and  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party, 
would  gladly  establish  that  in  the  wholesale.  They  do  not  understand 
the  real  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  but  the  same  effort  that  existed  under  English  legislation  in  one 
form  or  another.  There  is  a  law  in  England  now  by  which  a  coal  miner 
under  certain  conditions,  if  he  does  not  report  for  work  at  a  specified  time, 
can  be  proceeded  against,  fined,  and  sent  to  prison.  Frequent  cases  of 
that  kind  occur.  I  took  great  pleasure  not  only  in  exposing  the  existence 
of  that  law  and  that  practice,  but  in  showing  how  utterly  at  variance  is 
such  a  condition  with  the  boasted  freedom  of  which  I  heard  so  much 
when  I  was  on  the  other  side  five  years  ago  as  a  delegate  to  the  labor 
movement  there. 

*     *     *  ^ 

In  regard  to  minimum  wage  legislation  I  think  it  is  generally  re- 
garded that  children,  women  minors  anyway,  and  perhaps  women,  are 
the  wards  of  the  nation.  They  are  not  enfranchised,  they  have  no 
political  rights,  and  they  have  not  yet  attained  any  of  the  economic 
rights  that  workingmen  have.  They  have  not  thus  far  protected  them- 
selves industrially  as  the  men  have.  They  have  not  as  yet  to  any  large 
extent  shown  a  capacity  to  protect  themselves.  They  have  sometimes 
shown  this  capacity,  and  have  made  magnificent  fighting  and  self- 
sacrificing  trade  unionists. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  benefits  have  been  gained  for 
laboring  men  through  the  agencies  of  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  men  of  the  Civic  Federation;  but  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  workingmen  after  all  other  agencies  have  proved 
futile  in  bringing  them  together.  The  agencies  of  that  organization  have 
succeeded  time  and  time  again  when  no  other  meatus  were  available. 

Regardless  of  the  motives  of  the  man  who  is  willing  to  carry  forward 
a  movement  which  is  in  itself  beneficial  to  the  labor  men  I  would  avail 
myself  of  whatever  assistance  he  could  render.  I  would  not  accept 
his  money,  but  if  he  desired  to  spend  money  in  furtherance  of  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  working  people,  if  I  did  not  handle  that 
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mvnty — Decause  I  will  not  handle  any  money — I  would  interpose  si® 
objection. 

*  *  # 

The  labor  movement  in  this  country  has  already  become  political  a* 
well  as  economic.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  next  or  the  future 
generations  may  develop;  but  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  I  suppose  to  the 
American  working  people,  it  is  of  less  consequence  what  instrumentality 
is  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  itself.  We  have  in  the  United  States  secured1: 
legislation  of  the  most  substantial  character  without  the  use  or  the| 
necessity  of  a  so-called  independent  labor  party.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  practically  industrial 
countries.  The  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  an 
industrial  country,  is  still  largely  an  agricultural  country.  The  agricul- 
tural workers  are  almost  wholly  unorganized  and  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  T 

There  is  no  application  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  many  other  V 
countries  to  the  United  States.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  this  fact:  some 
may  say  it  is  simply  form,  but  in  truth  we  have  a  republic.  We  have  no 
established  church;  we  have  no  established  monarchy.  The  elements 
and  essentials  to  political  freedom  obtain  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
pulsory military  service  does  not  exist.  All  these  elements  of  opposition 
which  exist  in  many  European  countries  do  not  obtain  here.  European  ( 
workers  are  justified  in  establishing  a  political  party  and  in  seeking  to! 
remedy  these  conditions  first.  There  is  no  necessity,  in  the  United  States j 
at  least,  for  dealing  with  these  problems.  Our  problems  are  primarily 
industria  .  I  have  my  day  dreams,  and  build  my  castles  in  the  air,  and 
sometimes  allow  my  mind  to  run  riot;  but  when  I  want  to  be  of  some 
service  to  my  fellow  workers  now  and  hereafter  I  am  going  to  get  down 
to  terra  firma  and  help  them  in  their  present  struggle. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  through  its  organizations  has  accomplished  much.  I 
know  that  the  American  trade  union  movement  has  done  much  not 
only  for  the  working  people  but  also  for  the  American  nation,  because 
there  is  not  anything  that  the  organized  labor  movement  can  do  for  its 
members  that  will  not  have  its  reflex  in  the  conditions  of  all  other 
workers.  The  shorter  workday,  increased  wages,  better  shop  conditions, 
the  character  of  the  treatment  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  as  com- 
pared to  the  general  treatment  of  the  workers  in  other  countries  are  1 

incomparable.  ' 

*  *  ,  # 

The  increases  in  the  numbers  of  the  A.  F.  of  1^.  for  about  twenty 
years,  up  to  1900,  were  along  an  even  scale  from  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand.   In  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  the  numbers  began  tc 
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elevate  about  four  hundred  thousand  a  year.  That  was  the  result  of 
conditions,  not  a  change  of  policy.  The  American  workman  had  come 
to  understand  that  the  Federation  was  a  movement  really  helpful  in  con- 
structive work. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  composed  of  organizations  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  The  national  and  international  unions  send  dues  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  based  on  their  numbers.  Central  bodies,  state  federations, 
and  departments  pay  only  a  nominal  fee,  because  they  are  already  repre- 
sented through  their  national  unions.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  prevail  absolutely  in  the  A.  F.  of  1,.  We  have  no 
control  over  the  organizations  in  any  declarations,  laws,  or  policies, 
which  they  may  pursue,  so  long  as  these  do  not  violate  the  common 
interests  of  the  Federation. 

*      *  * 

It  has  frequently  been  charged  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  its  affiliated 
organizations  make  no  attempt  to  organize  unskilled  men  in  industries; 
but  there  are  local  unions  of  unskilled  men  whose  membership  reaches 
several  thousands,  even  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  in  one  local  union,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  local  union  of  building  laborers  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
leaflets  published  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  issued  for  over  twenty  years  and 
distributed  in  the  millions,  contains  this  statement:  "To  maintain 
high  wages  all  of  the  trades  and  callings  must  be  organized;  the  lack  of 
organization  among  the  unskilled  vitally  affects  the  skilled;  general 
organization  of  skilled  and  unskilled  can  only  be  accomplished  by  united 
action." 

Out  of  the  1,760  organizers,  1,700  of  them,  voluntary  organizers,  are 
doing  splendid  work  all  through  the  country  to  organize  the  unskilled 
as  well  as  the  skilled,  because  the  concentration  of  effort  is  more  neces- 
sary for  the  unskilled  than  it  is  for  the  skilled. 

Although  the  I.  W.  W.  claims  to  be  the  champion  of  the  unskilled 
workers,  its  total  membership  (as  stated  by  its  own  officers),  in  good 
standing,  amounts  to  14,300.  There  are  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
either  directly  as  local  unions  or  indirectly  through  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, single  locals  whose  membership  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  I.  W.  W. ;  for  instance,  the  Chicago  locals  of  the 
hodcarriers  and  building  laborers,  and  of  the  street-car  men. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  employs  a  large  number  of  salaried  organizers  whose 
services  are  directed  toward  the  organization  of  unskilled  laborers.  It 
disburses  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  money  derived  from  per  capita  tax 
for  the  ourpose  of  organizing  the  unskilled.  In  addition  the  affiliated 
nationals  and  internationals  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  unskilled 
assistants  and  laborers  of  all  kinds  connected  with  their  trades  and 
callings.    The  statement  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  does  not  organize  the 
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I  unskilled  workers  of  the  country  is  an  untruth.  It  is  an  unfounded 
statement  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  who  have  repeated  it 
so  often  that  many  people  are  induced  to  repeat  and  believe  it. 

*     *  * 

Several  persons  have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  incident  of  the 
peace  resolutions  that  were  sent  to  Carl  Legien  which  showed  the  restric- 
tions which  the  German  government  places  upon  the  actions  of  the 
German  trade  unions.  At  the  Seattle  Convention  of  the  A.  F.  of 
last  November,  two  series  of  preambles  and  resolutions  were  introduced, 
both  having  as  their  purpose  the  abolition  of  war  among  nations.  •  One 
of  the  resolutions  contained  a  provision  recommending  or  urging  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  policy  of  a  naval 
holiday  announced  by  Mr.  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  is,  the  discontinuance  for  a  year  or  two  of  the  building 
of  war  vessels.  The  resolutions  commended  the  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Churchill  upon  that  subject  and  recommended  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  second  the  effort  of  the  British  government 

The  report  of  the  committee  which  had  the  resolution  in  charge 
recommended  that  the  organized  labor  movement  of  the  several  countries 
of  Europe  should  be  communicated  with  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
make  representations  to  their  own  respective  governments  to  co-operate 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  resolution.  Since  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
belongs  to  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  I  communi- 
cated with  the  chief  executive  officer  of  that  federated  body  and  asked 
him  to  transmit  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  A.  F.  of  ~L,.  convention 
to  the  officers  of  the  various  trade  unions  in  their  respective  countries. 
I  received  a  reply  that  compliance  with  this  request  was  impossible 
because  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Germany  and  that  the 
trade  union  movement  and  its  members  would  find  themselves  in 
jeopardy  if  they  did  what  I  requested.  The  officers  and  offices  of  the 
international  federation  were  helpful  in  having  the  resolutions  translated 
into  a  number  of  languages.  These  were  returned  to  Washington  and  I 
sent  them  out  from  there  direct  to  the  officers  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  the  respective  countries. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  has  repeatedly  declared  and  emphasized  the  principle 
that  agreements  entered  into  between  organized  workmen  and  their 
employers  covering  a  specific  period,  with  provisions  for  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  should  be  sacredly  kept.  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  where  there  was  provocation  to 
break  a  contract  not  on  the  part  of  the  employers  themselves  but  by 
reason  of  the  interests  involved,  was  the  case  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers; During  the  anthracite  strike  a  general  clamor  went  up  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  hold  a  special  convention  to  declare  a  general 


sympathetic  strike  of  all  the  coal  miners  of  the  country.  Despite  the 
great  desire  that  all  had  to  help  their  fellow  workers,  yet  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  they  refused  to  take  any  action  that 
would  violate  their  agreements  with  their  employers.  They  kept 
the  faith  and  their  pledged  word.  Instead  of  giving  the  employers  the 
right  to  say  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  into  agreements  with  an  organiza- 
tion that  would  break  agreements  at  any  convenient  time  the  United 
Mine  Workers  established  an  additional  argument  for  entering  into  new 
agreements.  Nevertheless  the  anthracite  miners'  strike  terminated  with 
considerable  improvement  in  their  condition. 

The  testimony  as  ended  above  seems  to  close  rather  abruptly  and 
without  any  apparent  concluding  point.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
statements  were  in  response  to  questions  of  some  of  the  Commissioners 
and  have  reference  to  earlier  points  of  the  examination.  I  am  therefore 
warranted  in  succinctly  setting  forth  some  of  the  aims,  purposes,  and 
declarations  of  the  A.  F.  of  I,. 

From  the  inception  of  the  A.  F.  of  I,,  it  has  taken  the  stand  that 
while  unions  for  the  various  trades  and  callings  must  each  and  all 
|  be  left  entirely  free  to  govern  themselves  within  their  own  borders,  yet 
between  the  members  of  all  these  unions  there  should  be  a  bond  as  great 
as  that  between  the  members  of  the  same  organization.  And  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  strengthen  that  bond  by  organization,  and  by  educa- 
tion and  inculcation  of  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  unity  of  interest 
and  solidarity  to  place  the  labor  movement  upon  a  higher  and  more 
effective  plane.  It  seeks  to  organize  the  yet  unorganized  workers,  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled,  the  permanently  located  and  the  migratory. 

The  A.  F.  of  I,,  holds  that  whatever  a  man  may  be  so  long  as  he 
works  honestly  and  seeks  to  wrong  no  other  man  or  to  advantage  himself 
at  the  cost  to  another,  and  seeks  to  maintain  this  standard  regardless  of 
how  any  toilers  may  happen  to  be  employed,  he  is  a  man.  Though  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  does  not  advocate  strikes,  yet  it  encourages  them  when  all 
other  means  to  obtain  justice  for  the  toilers  have  failed.  It  urges  that 
the  workers  when  struck,  strike  back  as  best  they  can.  Though  strikes 
do  not  always  win,  even  those  alleged  to  be  lost  at  least  induce  employers 
to  forbear  in  the  future  and  teach  them  a  lesson  they  do  not  readily 
forget;  namely,  that  Labor  is  the  most  important  factor  in  production 
and  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  question  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
under  which  work  shall  be  performed. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  stands  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  all  our  country  in 
defense  of  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  free  speech,  and  free  press.  It 
endeavors  to  unite  all  classes  of  wage-earners  under  one  head  through 
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t&eir  several  organizations  with  the  purpose  in  view  that  class,  race, 
creed,  political,  and  trade  prejudices  may  be  abolished  and  that  moral 
and  financial  support  may  be  given  to  all.  It  aims  to  allow  in  the  light  of 
experience  the  utmost  liberty  of  each  organization  in  the  conduct  of  its 
own  affairs  consistent  with  the  generally  understood  practice  of  the 
identity  and  solidarity  of  Labor. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  establishes  intercommunication,  creates  agitation 
and  educates  not  only  the  workers  but  the  educators.  It  is  in  direct 
correspondence  and  conference  with  the  representative  workers  and 
thinkers  the  world  over.  It  urges  the  interests  of  the  toilers  in  Congress, 
state  legislatures,  municipal  legislative  bodies,  administrative  offices  and 
judicial  agencies.  It  initiates  measures  in  the  name  of  Labor  and  liberty 
and  decides  upon  acts  according  as  they  benefit  or  are  calculated  to  injure 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  has  secured  vast  relief  from  burdensome  laws 
dan  governmental  officials.  It  seeks  and  will  achieve  freedom  and 
justice  for  all.  It  encourages  and  has  largely  achieved  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  ideals,  and  methods.  It  seeks  to  cultivate  mutual  interest 
and  to  secure  united  action  to  announce  to  the  world  the  wrongs  and 
burdens  which  the  toilers  have  too  long  endured.  It  voices  the  aims 
and  hopes  of  the  toiling  masses.  It  asks  and  demands  the  co-operation 
of  the  organizations,  co-operation  and  affiliation  of  all  wage-workers 
who  believe  in  the  principle  of  unity,  and  that  there  is  something  better 
in  life  than  long  hours,  low  wages,  unemployment  and  all  that  these 
imply. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  endorses  as  basic  these  economic  principles :  That 
no  trade  or  calling  can  long  maintain  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  above 
the  common  level;  that  to  maintain  high  wages  all  trades  and  callings 
must  be  organized;  that  lack  of  organization  among  the  unskilled  vitally 
affects  the  skilled  whether  organized  or  unorganized;  that  generally 
.organization  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  can  be  accomplished  only 
Iby  united  action — federation;  that  the  history  of  the  labor  movement 
/demonstrates  the  necessity  for  the  union  of  individuals  and  that  logic 
implies  a  union  of  unions — federation. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  urges  the  concentration  of  efforts  to  organize  all  the 
workers  within  the  ranks  of  the  organized,  fair  and  open  contest  for  the 
different  views  which  may  be  entertained  upon  measures  proposed  to 
move  the  grand  army  of  labor  onward  and  forward.  In  no  organization 
on  earth  is  there  such  toleration,  so  great  a  scope,  and  so  free  a  forum  as 
within  the  ranks  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  nowhere  is  there  such  a  fair 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  advocacy  of  a  new  or  brighter  thought. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  affirms  as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  trade 
union  movement  that  the  working  people  must  organize,  unite,  and 
federate,  irrespective  of  creed,  color,  sex,  nationality  or  politics.  In  the 
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language  of  the  late  William  E»  Gladstone,  * 'trade  unions  are  the  bul- ' 

warks  of  modern  democracy.* 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  stands  unalterably  for  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of 
involuntary  servitude  and  devotes  its  time  and  efforts  to  make  every  day 
a  day  of  a  better  life. 

The  trade  union  movement  fosters  education  and  uproots  ignorance; 
shortens  hours  and  lengthens  life ;  raises  wages  and  lowers  usury ;  increases 
independence  and  decreases  dependence;  develops  manhood  and  balks 
tyranny;  discourages  selfishness  and  establishes  fraternity;  induces 
liberality  and  reduces  prejudice;  creates  rights  and  abolishes  wrongs; 
lightens  toil  and  brightens  man;  makes  the  workers'  workshop  safe  and 
brighter;  cheers  the  home  and  fireside  and  makes  the  world  better. 


LATER  QUESTIONING 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Gompers'  examination  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  Harris 
Weinstock,  one  of  its  members,  propounded  a  number  of  written  questions.  Answers 
to  them  were  also  written.  Because  of  their  pertinency  to  the  subject  dealt  with  in 
this1  pamphlet  and  for  the  interest  they  may  have  for  the  reader,  they  are  here 
reproduced. 

1 .  Does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  favor  an  investigation  of 
industrial  wrongs  as  a  means  of  securing  remedies? 

Answer.  The  fundamental  principle  that  has  determined  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  theories  and  policies  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  its  existence  is  that  organization  of  workers  is  the  key  to 
betterment  of  conditions  for  workers.  Organization  precedes  collective 
bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  provides  for  personal  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  for  threshing  out  their  differences  and 
misunderstandings  at  the  same  table,  and  for  giving  each  party  under- 
standing of  the  viewpoint  of  the  other.  Personal  contact  humanizes 
industrial  relations  and  makes  impossible  many  industrial  wrongs  that 
exist  under  absentee  ownership  or  corporation  control.  It  is  not  always 
possible  for  employers  to  impose  cruelty  and  suffering  upon  people  they 
know,  which  they  often  impose  upon  unknown  workers. 

Collective  bargaining  places  upon  the  workers  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  welfare.  It  develops  independence  and  resourcefulnesSe 
Individuals  can  not  afford  to  shift  to  outside  agencies  responsibility  for 
industrial  betterment — industrial  betterment  is  too  closely  identified 
with  individual  betterment.  People  must  grow  into  better,  larger  things ; 
they  must  uplift  themselves  rather  than  be  uplifted.  The  initiative 
must  come  from  within.  In  some  instances  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  or  its  affiliated  organizations  have  asked  for  industrial  investiga- 
tions when  some  of  the  wrongs  to  be  remedied  were  affected  by  public 
policies,  the  administration  of  laws,  etc.    Some  of  these  have  been 
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helpful.  There  are  certain  evidences  that  investigations  are  assuming 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fad  as  conducted  by  some  advocates. 
At  the  best  an  investigation  is  only  an  indirect  agency ;  it  can  not  ac- 
complish results,  although  it  may  make  them  possible.  It  is  not  a  means 
for  securing  remedies  for  industrial  wrongs,  only  a  contributory  agency. 

2.  Does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  believe  that  industrial 
wrongs  can  be  better  remedied  by  a  strike  than  by  an  inves.igation  in  which 
Labor  shall  have  an  equal  voice  with  Capital  in  the  choice  of  the  investi- 
gators? 

Ans.  As  I  have  just  stated,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
siders an  investigation  only  a  supplementary  agency  in  remedying  in- 
dustrial wrongs.  An  investigation  reveals  nothing  that  is  not  already 
known  to  the  workers  and  employers  who  are  personally  managing  their 
industry.  An  investigation  might  enlighten  absentee  employers,  but  a 
strike  would  force  the  same  conditions  upon  their  attention  with  force- 
fulness  inherent  in  those  things  which  affect  income.  A  strike  will  make 
employers  heed  and  learn  when  nothing  else  will  avail — it  has  a  lasting 
effect  because  they  have  paid  for  the  lesson. 

The  strike  is  the  most  effective  weapon  that  wage-earners  have — it 
is  the  symbol  of  industrial  freedom.  The  workers  can  not  afford  for 
one  minute  to  forego  their  right  to  strike.  The  right,  whether  exer- 
cised or  not,  is  a  potential  defense  greater  than  any  other  agency,  in- 
cluding investigations. 

One  serious  defect  with  investigations  is  that  they  are  not  made  by 
really  representative  bodies — the  commission  may  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  from  the  employers  and  from  the  employes, 
and  from  the  "public,"  but  these  are  appointed  by  some  outside  authority. 
Now  those  who  are  really  interested  in  adjusting  industrial  difficulties 
and  those  who  must  decide  upon  all  agreements  are  the  employes  and 
employers,  and  usually  they  can  arrange  matters  better  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  party.  However,  when  employers  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  grievances  of  employes,  and  when  they  deny  justice,  an  investi- 
gation may  have  influence  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  sympathetic  to 
Labor  but  can  do  nothing  directly. 

3.  Does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  advocate  the  strike  only 
as  a  last  resort? 

Ans.  As  the  phrase  is  generally  implied,  I  answered  the  question  in 
the  affirmative,  but  in  a  strict  interpretation  I  would  say  no.  The 
question  is,  what  is  a  "last  resort"?  If  the  policy  of  conciliation  and 
mediation  of  a  voluntary  character  is  meant  as  a  last  resort,  and  if  these 
fail  if  voluntary  arbitration  is  mutually  agreeable,  and  that  is  regarded 
as  a  last  resort,  I  again  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  so  much 
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misapprehension  of  what  a  strike  really  is  that  I  shall  venture  a  defini- 
tion. A  strike  after  all  is  a  cessation  of  work  caused  by  a  disagreement 
between  workmen  and  employers  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  personal  service — that  is,  labor — shall  be  performed,  and  a  strike — 
that  is,  cessation  of  labor — continues  until  new  terms  are  agreed  upon 
by  both  workmen  and  employers,  whether  a  strike  has  been  won,  or  lost, 
or  compromised. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  advocates  strikes  whenever 
they  will  be  most  effective  to  resist  a  wrong  or  to  attain  a  right.  Work- 
ing men  and  women  know  what  strikes  are;  they  have  endured  the 
misery  and  the  hardship  entailed  by  strikes.  They  do  not  advocate  or 
enter  upon  strikes  lightly  or  without  serious  consideration ;  but  when  a 
strike  is  declared  they  utilize  all  normal  and  lawful  resources  to  make  the 
strike  effective  and  successful. 

Usually  organized  workers  exhaust  all  methods  for  securing  justice 
before  declaring  a  strike,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  American 
federation  of  Labor  advocates  the  strike  only  as  a  last  resort,  except  as 
above  stated. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  a  profitable  source  o.  inquiry  as  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  employers?  You  have  inquired  as  to  strikes;  what  about  lock- 
outs? What  about  blacklists?  What  of  victimization  and  discrimina- 
tion against  workmen,  whether  for  the  cause  of  the  right  to  self  and 
mutual  protection  in  associated  effort  or  as  a  means  to  intimidate  some 
workmen,  to  instill  fear  into  the  hearts  of  all  others,  and  by  that  means 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  wages  or  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of 
all?  A  fertile  field  of  inquiry  is  the  coercion  and  intimidation  by  employers 
of  their  workmen  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  thus  subverting 
the  very  essence  of  the  principles  of  right,  democracy,  and  impairing,  if 
not  undermining,  freedom. 

4.  Is  it  true  that  organized  labor  seeks  recognition  and  a  fair  hearing, 
which  thus  far  it  has  not  always  been  able  to  secure? 

Ans.  It  is  true  that  organized  labor  seeks  recognition  and  a  fair 
hearing;  that  in  too  many  instances  they  have  been  and  are  denied;  and 
that  a  more  general  recognition  and  a  fairer  hearing  is  accorded  to  Labor 
generally  now  than  in  the  past  is  unquestionable.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  workers  have  established  the  best  wages  and  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

A  more  general  practice  of  recognizing  organized  labor  and  accord- 
ing to  the  workers  a  fairer  hearing;  a  better  consideration  of  the  claims 
which  the  toilers  make  upon  society  as  a  return  for  the  service  which 
they  render  to  society,  without  which  civilized  life  itself  would  be  im- 
possible, would  make  for  the  general  good  in  industry  as  well  as  upon  the 
morale  of  all  our  people.-  As  already  stated,  organized  labor  has  not 
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always  secured  a  fair  hearing  and  recognition,  but  much  progress  has 
been  made  and  the  ideal  will  be  more  perfectly  realized  as  organization 
is  extended  among  greater  numbers  of  workers.  Labor  has  not  yet 
reached  the  ideal — what  organization  has? — but  we  have  made  great 
progress. 

5.  Can  you  suggest  any  more  effective  plan  to  achieve  these  ends  than 
by  state  intervention  whenever  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  public  investigation, 
in  which  the  parties  shall  have  an  equal  voice  in  selecting  the  investigators 
and  the  investigators  shall  be  given  power  to  summon  witnesses,  compel  the 
production  of  documents  and  take  evidence  under  oath? 

Ans.  The  plan  you  suggest  embodies  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  judicial  procedure.  The  workers  have  not  found  judicial  procedure  so 
effective  a  means  for  securing  industrial  justice  that  they  could  advocate 
the  plan  you  suggest — investigating  commissions  with  power  to  summons 
witnesses,  to  compel  the  production  of  documents,  and  to  take  evidence 
under  oath.  Real,  permanent  progress  in  securing  betterment  for  the 
workers  results  only  from  voluntary  agreement  to  terms,  because  those 
who  agree  are  persuaded  they  are  doing  that  which  furthers  their  own 
interests.  Industrial  justice  can  not  be  imposed  by  outside  agents,  it 
must  emanate  from  those  interests  involved  in  industry. 

^Governmental  investigation,  together  with  its  plenary  powers,  as 
an  agency  for  securing  industrial  justice  can  not  supplant  the  policy 
of  voluntary  conciliation,  mediation,  or  arbitration.  The  former  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  voluntary  collective  bargaining  of  associated 
workers  and  employers.  When  the  stage  of  a  deadlock  has  been  reached 
in  any  industrial  dispute,  whether  the  workmen  are  organized  or  un- 
organized, when  the  employer  is  a  single  individual  or  corporation  or  an 
association  of  employers,  and  when  the  interruption  in  the  industry  or 
in  commerce  is  of  great  importance,  the  good  sense  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  both  employers  and  employes  and  the  public  conscience  may  be 
relied  upon  to  find  an  honorable  means  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and' 
arbitration  voluntarily  entered  into,  and  any  opinion  expressed  or 
award  made  should  be  accepted  voluntarily  by  the  parties  in  interest. 
Unorganized  workers  have  no  way  to  express  preference  or  to  judge  as 
to  who  would  best  and  most  faithfully  represent  them  and  their 
interests.  Only  after  a  strike  of  unorganized  workers  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  considerable  time  are  there  developed  responsible,  reliable,  and 
capable  leaders  to  represent  them.  But  by  that  time  the  formerly  un- 
organized have  become  organized  and  in  their  organized  capacity  choose 
their  representatives  and  leaders.  In  the  inception  of  organization 
neither  the  leaders  nor  the  rank  and  file  have  learned  the  principles  and 
application  of  industrial  justice.  If  investigations  are  to  be  made,  and 
at  times  they  should  be,  it  is  better  that  they  be  made  by  public  agents, 
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responsible  to  the  people,  such  as  the  mediators  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  or  a  committee  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Labor  of  the  states  or  of  the  state  legislatures. 

All  investigations  depend  for  their  value  upon  the  earnest,  fair 
activity  and  wise  understanding  of  the  individuals  who  conduct  them  and 
their  value  is  largely  of  an  informational  nature.  The  establishment  of 
industrial  justice  rests  upon  employers  and  upon  the  intelligent  activity 
of  employes. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  giving  to  Labor  the  right  of  investigation  by  an 
investigator  of  its  own  choosing  is  an  effective  means  of  minimizing  strikes 
and  remedying  industrial  wrongs? 

Ans.  No ;  as  I  have  said  before,  an  investigation  is  only  a  means  of 
securing  publicity  and  in  itself  has  little  effect  upon  securing  industrial 
justice.  If  investigations  are  given  legal  sanction  and  plenary  powers  as 
a  method  of  dealing  with  industrial  disputes,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  findings  of  commissions  will  be  made  obligate,  and  violations 
punishable  by  fines,  etc.  When  compulsion  is  associated  with  industrial 
agreements,  then  new  fetters  will  be  forged  for  industrial  workers  and 
their  freedom  will  again  be  taken  from  them.  What  organized  labor 
wants  is  not  new  machinery,  new  agents  for  securing  industrial  justice, 
but  absolute  freedom  from  all  fetters  and  restrictions  that  have  prevented 
free,  normal,  and  lawful  activity  in  promoting  their  own  welfare. 

The  purpose  of  organized  labor  is  to  minimize  industrial  wrongs, 
not  strikes.  Strikes  will  cease  when  there  is  no  longer  a  reason  for  them. 
A  strike  in  itself  is  not  an  evil — it  is  a  symptom  of  an  evil. 

7.  Given  the  above  right,  would  Labor  be  willing  that  a  similar  right 
be  accorded  the  employer  in  the  event  of  an  industrial  dispute? 

Ans.  My  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  covers  this  one.  I  would 
accord  to  employers  the  same  freedom  of  action,  the  same  right  to  indi- 
viduality that  I  desire  for  the  workers.  Compulsory  machinery  for 
dealing  with  industrial  relations  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideals 
or  practices  that  develop  the  highest  citizenship. 

8 .  Would  Labor  object  to  a  similar  right  being  given  also  to  an  appointee 
of  the  state  as  the  representative  of  the  general  public,  which  is  the  third 
par'.y  in  interest? 

Ans.  This  I  have  also  covered  in  my  treatment  of  other  questions. 
Since  I  do  not  approve  your  proposal,  I  would  not  approve  granting 
that  right  to  an  appointee  of  the  state  as  the  representative  of  the 
general  public  as  third  party.  In  addition,  the  state  does  not  represent 
a  third  party  to  an  industrial  dispute,  but  it  represents  employers  and 
employes,  because  their  interests  are  identical  with  that  side.  Dis* 
A  interest edness  is  a  superhuman  quality.  Non  est. 


